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together, as the manner of ſome is. 


the examination of reaſon : and though | 
they may have effected wonders, from 
the miſapprehenſion or ſuperſtition of the 
people, they may alſo have had ſome cir- 
cumſtances about them extremely ridicu- 


(OR 


T -. cieties, 


Wot for/aking the aſſembling of out ſelves 


"PHE entire profligacy and deſtruction | 
of a people are effected by a neg- 
left of thoſe means by which they were 
originally led to virtue and glory. Some 
of thoſe means ; like moft of the inſtru- 
ments of human wiſdom ; will not bear 


v4 e 


1 

cieties, when the principles that animate 
them are warm and impetuous. The 
end in view was generous, and noble; 
and the heads of men had not yet learnt 
to chuſe the means, by which their hearts 
were to be gratified. The early periods 
of ſociety, like thoſe of human life, are 
times of action, not of diſquiſition: and 
as the heart has generally proved a better 
guide than the head; and rendered the 
youth of a man more virtuous, though 
leſs knowing, than his age; ſo in com- 
munities, the firſt periods have been vir- 
| tuous, under the direction of the public _ 
paffions; ; and the laſt have been profli- 
gateand vicious, while they. # abounded in 


knowledge and philoſophy. 


I do not propoſe to explain this mat- 
ter ; and no man who has heard and read 


of 


T3 1 
of former times; and who will look 
about him, and conſider the preſent, will, I 
think, diſpute the fact. In ſo limitted a : 
diſquiſition as a public diſcourſe, it is ſuf- 
ficient to aſcertain the fact; and to make 
ſuch uſes of it, as may ſerve the views of 
our aſſembling together, at this time. 


One of the principles which anima- 
ted our brave and virtuous anceſtors ; : 
which gave a ſublimity to the ſavageneſs 
of their virtues ; impelled them to actions 
of difintereſted patriotiſm, and gave wiſ- 

dom to their legiſlation and policy, at 
which we are aftoniſhed---was Religion. 


Their deſcendants, improved in all the 


arts of 1 9 ; intelligent in the principles 
and intereſts of ſociety ; ; adorned with 
names which ſcience and philoſophy will 
| hand down to eternity---are advancing 
— to 
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to a political decrepitude and deſtruction, 


from a ſtrange and wretched irreligion. 


8 


This, I have no doubt, will appear 4 


paradox to {ome of my hearers, who have 


been accuſtomed to annex ideas to reli- 


gion, which belong only to prepoſſeſſion 


and ſuperſtition. What ! are the free 
minds of philoſophers to be brought 
again into the trammels of prieſtcraft? 
Are the firſt ſpirits and geniuſes of 
human nature to ſuſpend that induſtry 
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which advances knowledge, by cer- 


* crouch at chimeras, to eſtimate theo- 
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logical ſhadows, and ſplit diſtinctions 


— 


tain facts and experiments, in order to 


in infinitum, in the wretched jargon 
66, of metaphyſicks ?”.--God forbid l- I 
will not make invidious compariſons be- 
| tween the preſent taſte for facts, which 


often 
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oſten float like unconnected atoms in the 
brain ; which lead to no propoſition ; and 


may in time render our philoſophers in- 


capable of forming a propoſition----and 


thoſe ages in which men dealt only in 
. propoſitions, deductions, ſimiles, and me- 


taphors, without knowing any of the 


facts on which they were grounded. The 
labours of ingenious and great men ſhould 


ever be treated with reſpect ; ; and their 


extravagancies and follies with candour | 


and indulgence. The abſurdities of the- 
ology and metaphyſics were blended with 


principles which ſhould ſecure our pre- 


deceſſors from contempt ; as our pre- 


ſent purſuits may be ſecured from the ri- 


dicule of poſterity by here and there a 


fact or an experiment which may lead 
to ſome uſeful truth, or be of ſome be- 


po nefit to the world, 


When 


[6 | 


When I take up the cauſe of religion, 


do not mean any particular mode of it. 
I look upon the modern Atheiſt, who ſees 


nothing but the operations of nature and 


chance, and who believes, there is no 
God; to be as inexcuſable for his irre- 

5 ligion, as thoſe who believe, there are 
Gods many ; and who think they ſee - 

their operations in all the concerns and 


buſineſſes of life. If I believed there was : 


no Supreme Being diſtinct from Mature, 


I ſhould adore Nature as I do God 
and if I went further, and could have 
the aſſurance to imagine that things are: 
not always as they might have been; and 5 
are not ordered according to my ideas of 
| perfect wiſdom and goodneſs; yet as it 
is wonderful, that things ſhould be ſo 
well as they are; and that in the ſum Es 
of exiſtence there ſhould be ſo much hap- 


pineſs | 


19) 


pineſs as to make it deſirable-=this would - 
claim my reſpectful attention---and this 

attention would be all the religion of 
of which I ſhould be capable. On this 


ſubje& we have nothing to do with the 


various opinions which have been gene- _ 
rated by poetry, ſuperſtition, and idola- 


try. It is not material to our _ 


whether the Atheiſt excludes the word 


God out of the world; ; and aſcribes all 


we ſee to Nature, Neceflity, or Chance : 
or whether the Deiſt ſucceeds i in eftabliſh- 
ing his opinion, that God is a ſpirit di- 


ſtin& from nature, a and producing theſe 


effects by the operations of his will : or 

whether we go further, and with the ſe- 
veral Prophets and Founders of religions, 
render him more ſimilar to the beſt ideas 


of human nature; give him a perſon; 


and even affections and paſſions---it is 


4 the 


T 1] 
, the moral character which we aſcribe 1 
him is the moſt material; and the quan- 
tity of good and benefit which in our 
opinion is produced by that principle; 
that being, or thoſe beings, which actuate 
and regulate the univerſe. If we ob- 
ſerve that the world and all the beings 
in it are formed with wiſdom, that every 
want may be ſupplied, and every deſire 
gratified, by an infinity of proviſions, 
which ſeem to imply the greateſt good- 
neſs in the Being who made them : this 
will be ſufficient to all the purpoſes of 
religion, All enquiries into the nature of 
that Being whoſe works only we can lee, 
are fruitleſs ; for none by ſearching can 
find him out. Piety therefore conſiſts i in 
attention to the works of God ; and to 
the power, wiſdom, and goodneſs which 
they exhibit, This cannot be done with- 


Out 


© 31 

out delight, gratitude, and virtuous reſo- 
lutions without an intention to act in 
our little ſpheres, in ſome degree according 
to thoſe great principles we have been con- 


templating. In public worſhip, theſe plea- 
ſures and reſolutions receive an increaſed 


ſtrength, from thoſe ſocial affections 


which are "the moſt powerful principles 
= of our nature. 


It; 18 here that philoſophy 3 philoſo- : 
phers ſeem to be defective; and very juſtly 
to come under the reproach and even the 
execration of the people. They ſearch 


Er with unremitting diligence into the works 


of God; not a weed can grow; not 4 


pebble can be picked wp ; but they exa- 


mine its formation and uſes. Many f 


them, however, examine only with a view 
to private gratification, or private glory. 
5 A ſe- 


E18 


A ſecluded and inquiſitive life has 1 


ed, in ſome philoſophers that nat ral and 


ſocial principle which we always obſerve 
in an intelligent child ; who communi- 


cates with alacrity all his little diſcove- 


ries ; and with the amiable view of diffu- 
ſing his wonder, and multiplying his de- 
light. In the firſt ſimple, and pure ages, 


we ma Ly Imagine that the leſſons of philo- 


fophy were ſo many acts of public Wor- 


ſhip. The wiſe man laid his diſcoveries 


before his neighbours ; called on them to 


ſhare in his delight ; and bid them copy 


in their actions ſome of the wiſdom and 


goodneſs which they ſaw. Philoſophy 
is NOW too diſtinct and ſelfiſh A profeſſion ; . 
and its 5 urſuits and diſcoveries are there- 


fore not confidered by the people as hav- 


ing any influence on the virtue or hap- 


pineſs of the world. 


33 * 


5 
A much inferior claſs of perſons to 


thoſe I have now mentioned come alſo 
under the reproach. in my text. They 


ſometimes. g0 under the denomination. of 


LEE 


Free-thinkers ; but they deſetve not the 


appellation. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
a certain libertiniſm, both i in principle and 
practice: 0 they have thrown oft the doc- 
trines of religion, not becauſe they were 
5 properly convinced of their falſhood, but 
becauſe thoſe doctrines Were reſtraints on 


their vices. They firſt became profli- 


gate and then infidels. We mean to take 
no notice of ſuch men. 


There are others, who by fair and 


candid. enquiry have ſuppoſed all the re- 


ligious modes of faith, to be equally the 


inventions of men; ; and that true reli- 


E gion conſiſts now only in what it ever 
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did, piety, juſtice, and temperance. The 


fury and barbarity of religious zeal have 
been ſo great, that they have been very 


1 
£ 
© | 
4 
Fl 


cautious in the ſteps they have taken to . 


claim their undoubted right of worſhip- 
ping God according to their conſciences. 
They have complained that public \ WOr- 
ſhip has not been left, as the ſciences 

have been, to be altered and improved as 
men advanced in knowledge. Indeed, 
there have not been many fair experi- 
ments made to prove this. Religion has 
been laid hold of by the ſtate, as an ex- 
pedient to ſerve its purpoſes ; ; not gene- 
rally and nobly countenanced, as the 


means of making men good and happy | 


ſubjects, by making them. virtuous.---A — 


variety of ſects have ſprung up, who 
have not only relinquiſhed the advantages 
held out by the ſtate, but dared its diſ- 


pleaſure. 
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pleaſure. Here genuine Ty virtuous 
Free- thinkers might have hoped for ſhel- 
ter; if they had not ſpirit enough to al- 
5 ſert their own rights. No. All the va- 
rious denominations of diſſenters have 
; ſprung up from points of belief; and no 
ſect has ever aſſerted the indiſputable right 
0 of man, not only to think for himſelf, ns 
but even to d ifurb the Jacred repoſe of ' 255 
the publick ſo far as to attempt its im 
provement and advantage. All religious 
contentions have been. about the compa- 
rative excellence of theological tenets. 
An Arian or a Socinian, might perhaps 
venture ſome inconvenience from the 
more orthodox Calviniſt---Why Not | 
merely becauſe he felt himſelf entitled to 
- common right of human nature; ; but 
becauſe his faith was more rational or 
more ſcriptural ; fitter to be the eſta- 
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bliſhed religion; and to receive the dig- 
nities and emoluments of the church. 


Put any of theſe denominations into po- 


wer; and you will only exchange ty- 


rants 3 and have new names and tenets, 


to which you muſt ſacrifice | your integri- 
| ty and liberty. The warfare of religious 

ſects has however produced, what they 5 

never intended, a fpirit of univerſal 70 


leration. It 1s to avail ourſelves of this 
ſpirit, that we call on thoſe who have 


| deſerted our public afſemblies, and by 
their example injured the morals of the 
people, to diſcharge thoſe duties which 
they are at liberty to diſcharge; : and the 
| omiſſion of which is their reproach, 
Would the name of Free- thinker be ſcan- 
dalous, if Free- thinkers were to act on 


their principles ? Is any honeſt man of 


| any opinion deſpiſed, who acts from his 


real 


25 


real principles ? ? Add will any degree of 

_ wiſdom ſcreen a man from juſt con- 
tempt, Who ſkulks under pretences, for 
fear a miſerable and ignorant wretch 

| ſhould call him by ſome name which is 
rendered opprobrious only by ſuch co- 
wardice as his ]? 


Every man who i is at al diſtinguiſhed by 
his underſtanding. or knowledge, has a 
number of people who look up to him, and 
are affected by his example. If they ſee 
him neglect the duties of public worthip ; : 
their concluſion i is, that they may do ſo 
likewiſe ; for a man of his underſtanding | 
muſt have good reaſons for his conduct. 
3 Thi truth may be illuſtrated in England ; 3 
\/ not by private inſtances only; ; but by 
/ means of pariſhes and provinces. When 
the country Jentlema refided on his eſ- 


. 


tate; 


E 1 

tate; and had ſo much religion as to attend 
his church ä all the pariſh followed his 
N example ; - the people were put in mind 


of their duties; . and their morals were 


regular and good. At preſent, if a gen- 


tlemen occaſionally viſits his eſtate, he 


never attends any kind of public worſhip. 


The conſequences almoſt univerſally over 
England are, that the churches are deſert- 


ed; and the people profligate and aban- 


doned.. They have no method of fre- 
quently. recollecting their religious and 
moral obligations; and the motives and 
reaſons of a virtuous conduct are never 
laid before them. The general diſſolute- 


neſs and wretchedneſ: of the people are 


to be attributed principally to theſe cauſes. 


1 ſeems to hy aur duty therefore to 
attend the offices of ite worſhip, be- | 


cauſe 
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cauſe we may thereby make the beſt uſe 
of our knowledge in the works of God, by 


rendering the wiſdom and goodneſs they 
diſcover, the reaſons of a moral conduct: 


we may keep up the moſt pleaſing kind 
of ſociety with our fellow- creatures; do 
them ſervice by our examples; and aſ- 
fiſt in oounteracting that univerſal profli- 
gacy which 18 deſtroying all our public 
and private virtues. Vice has her aſſo- 
ciations in every ſtreet: under various 
denominations, there are public nurſe- 
_ ries of all kinds of profaneneſs and iniqui- 
ty. Our youth, after a trifling and ſuper- 
ficial education; after exchanging their 
prejudices abroad, for foreign principles 
and foreign infidelity, ----if any thing be 


wanting they are there perfected in ini- 


quity.---Speak to theſe people of your | 
religion. You, who have ſpent your 
5 thouſands 


l 


thouſands in the education of your ſon; 


and who ſee nothing for it ; but that he 
can ſpeak trifling things in the trifling 
language of a neighbouring country ; ; 
ſpeak to him of the offices of religion, and 
alk him to go to church ; he will ſmile at 


your tolly, and haſten to theſe temples 5 
ol vice. If the old ground of myſteries and 
creeds be not tenable, why ſhould it not 
be quitted for better? Becauſe our youth 
can laugh at our prejudices---are they 0 
run headlong to deſtruction for want of 


ome means of putting them frequently 
in mind of their moſt important duties ? 
In our preſent ſituation, we ſhould de- 
ſert the out works, and fly to the citadel ; 
for the enemy is there already, 


It may be ſaid---that if we confine our 


: public ſervices to the moſt important mo- 
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tal duties, they are ſo well underſtood, | 
that it would not be worth while to at- 


tend a public ſervice in order to have 


them diſcuſſed. I am far from thinking 


that men who devote their time to the _ 
_ purſuits of knowledge, may not often 


furniſh reaſons of a wiſe and moral con- 


duct which may be new to the moſt in- 
telligent of their hearers. But ſuppoſing 1 
this were not the caſe: our diſpoſitions 
and conduct, good or bad, are produced 
by habits; not by principles. If we are 
fo circumſtanced, that we generally hear 
only the apologies for vice, we become 


vicious ; 1 and to make us virtuous, it is | 
5 neceſſary that we ſhould not only under- 
| ſtand the propoſitions of moral philoſo= 


ſophy, but that they ſhould be frequent- 
ly laid before us. What is the reaſon 
that wiſe men act fooliſhly; and good 


men 
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The 1 
men wickedly ? Not ſor want of know- 
ledge; but becauſe the reaſons of a good 
conduct are not always freſh in their 
mind. If public worſhip were only a 
recital of the moſt common obligations * 
it would be of the utmoſt uſe---in giving 


F habit of thinking juſtly ; and a kind of 


ſecurity againſt many of the temptations 
of vice. 


It! is to anſwer ſame of theſe purpoſes, 
that the liturgy we have now uſed is of- 
5 fered to the public. It is a ſpecimen of 
that kind of public ſervice which I am ſure 
is exceedingly wanting. Not one in five; 
perhaps not one in ten in this vaſt city, 
goes with any decent regularity to a place 
of public worſhip. The people in general 
have no reaſon to give, but the examples 
of thoſe who are wiſer and better than 


them- 


* 


TL] 


themſelves. The perſons who give the ex- 


ample, alledge objections againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed forms, as being full of myſteries 
and creeds; and againſt the diſſenting 


method of worſnip, as a faint and inſipid 
reſemblance to the enthuſiaſm of thoſe 


times when the diſſenters imagined their 
effuſions were uttered by the Holy Ghoſt. 
Attempts have been made to reform eſta- 


bliſhed cuſtoms; but they have proved 8 


fruitleſs. The only thing left, is to en- 
deavour to aff them, by providing for 
thoſe circumſtances to which they are 
not ſuited. Many thouſands might be 


benefited ; prevented from falling into 


vices, and aſſiſted in forming habits of 

virtue by ſuch a public ſervice as W 
have read; who would not, and perhaps 8 
Could not, attend any other. If reſpect- 
able ſocieties were formed on the pure 


and 


1 22 J 

and ſimple principles of morality, the 1. 
vantages would be very great. Even thoſe 
perſons who adhered to the old eſtabliſh- 
ments would find their account in encou · 
_ raging ſuch ſocieties, as they might be 
| Pointed to as proofs, that men may drop 
their prejudices about myſteries and creeds, 
and yet retain fufficient and indiſputable 
reaſons for every duty to God and man. 
It would be the object of ſuch ſocieties ; 
not to reform other religious ſects, but 
to aſſiſt them in preventing the public 
ruin. Religious aſſemblies and churches 
not want reformation, if their people 
are ſincere. It is that vaſt multitude, 
whoattend no church, and have no re- 
_ which e to be reſormed. 


With theſs views, <4 0 theſe, the 
preſent form of worſhip is offered to the 
publick 
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publick. We hope to avoid contention _ 

with religious parties; we want not to 

reform them 3 we want not to interfere 
with them: we wilh to aſſiſt them in : 


what ſhould be their principal defign, 


improving the minds and manners of the 


people. They are in poſſeſſion of their 


8 flocks; We would purſue none, but thoſe : 
5 Who are out of all incloſures. 


We have no n however, to ſepa- 


rate ourſelyes from good men of all de- 
nominations ; of all religions ; and of all 
nations. We have endeavoured to com- 
poſe our Form of Devotion, ſo as to ad- 
mit every honeft man in the world to 
Join us; and we could wiſh all good men 
had ſo much liberality as to conſider this 
method of] joining in a general ſervice, 2s: 
& proper preparation for that heavenly 


world ; 


L 4] 

world ; where they muſt ſuppoſe, that 
all diſtinctions of parties will ceaſe; and 
that all honeſt men, of all Chriſtian deno- 
minations; all good Deiſts, Jews, Turks, 
and Heathens, ſhall unite in one form of 
worſhip, and be animated by one general 
principle of benevolence. In the preſent 
ſtate of the world, education, cuſtom, 
the laws and ordinances of ſociety, form 
us into parties. We ſee, however, that 
there are general duties and ſentiments, 
which ſuit the whole world; and which 
are the ground of that nobleſt of all hu- 
man affeQions----Un1versaL BEN Evo- 


LENCE. 


If we extend our imaginations to Hea- 
ven; or to any world ſuperior i in excel- 
Hence to ours; and ſuppoſe its hes 


inhabitants aſſembled to worſhip God :- 


can 
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can it be on any of the defeQive and g 
narrow plans for which we now contend ; 


and not on thoſe general principles in 
which every creature of God can join "nk 


We ought at leaſt now and then to en- 
gage in ſuch ſervices as may unite us to 
all our brethren ; ; and if we ſhould all 
meet in Heaven, Prepare us to receive 
with affection good men of all opinions, 
and of all nations ; and to join them with 
pleaſure in the worlip of our common 
Creator. : \ 
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